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Attractive and inviting — books 


that make spelling fun 


YOAKAM-DAW 
MY SPELLING 


Books for grades 2-8 outstanding for: 


The story material arranged in units of social significance. 





The word list of 3594 words in meaningful settings. 





The supplementary words, more than 800 to enrich the course. 





The review program—hard words reviewed the week after pres- 





entation, entire list for each six-week period, half-yearly 
review, yearly review, review of hardest words (about 50 times 


during subsequent years). 


Word analysis including phonics. 





Spelling rules—a few significant rules, taught gradually, and 





applied. 


The dictionaries—simple definitions adjusted to the grade level. 





$0.39 each, net price, transportation extra. 





Columbus 16, Ohio 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay St. 
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Editorial Comment... 


Dawn 


More than seven thousand years ago 
when the dawn of human conscience first 
began to illuminate an Egyptian world 
which lay in the darkness of untutored 
‘centuries the primitive millions of the 
Nile Valley, destined to become the 
cradle of civilization, built their first 
conceptions of religion around the Sun- 
god, Re, and the Verdure-god, Osiris. 
According to the historic Egyptian legend 
one did not become a soul by simply 
dying. A device was necessary to trans- 
form the dead into a living soul. Osiris 
died and to make of him a soul, his son, 
Horus, gave to his body an eye which 
the latter had lost in conflict with an 
enemy, whereupon Osiris became a liv- 
ing soul and the eye of Horus became the 
symbol of transformation from death to 
life eternal. This strange symbol has 
survived the centuries. We find it in 
many of the activities of modern life. 
One of the great fraternities of our times 
has the eye for an insignia. We see it 
at the apex of the pyramid on our one- 
dollar bills, thus linking us up with the 
religious symbolism of seven thousand 
years ago. For centuries it was the sym- 
bol of public faith and public opinion. 
The analogy may be far-fetched and per- 
haps a little crude, but across the turbu- 
lent years of our history we have noted 
that when the Osirian eye of public opin- 
ion fixed its gaze upon public problems, 
mummified conscience burst into new life 
and action ensued. Every great public 
reform has stemmed from aroused and 
invigorated public opinion. 

We have witnessed the opening of the 
Osirian eye in this state in respect to 
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public education. We leap across the 
centuries over a chasm of 3500 years, not 
to another era of symbolism but to an era 
of prophecy. More than 700 years be- 
fore the birth of the greatest Teacher of 
all time, the ancient prophet, Isaiah, in 
his admonition to the Jewish brethren to 
hold fast, be patient, and avoid the 
temptation to join the Assyrian legions 
who were doomed to annihilation gave 
utterance to significant counsel. His 
prophetic words might well be nailed to 
the door of every school house in the 
land: “And though the Lord give you 
the bread of adversity and the water of 
affliction, yet shall not thy teachers be 
removed to a corner any more, but thine 
eyes shall see the teachers.” Isaiah-X XX- 
20. The great prophet might well have 
been speaking to the people in 1943 A. 
D. instead of 740 B. C. The Hebrews 
had waited for years. They were im- 
patient. It required the compelling logic 
of the prophet to save them from destruc- 
tion. 


Twenty-six centuries later a great 
group of teachers were in the corner. 
They had waited, some of them for years, 
some of them for a generation, for the 
public to recognize their value in the 
scheme of government. Sometimes they 
had grown impatient but they had never 
lost hope. When the time to open schools 
came they always went back,—many of 
them—more than 4000 of them to little 
one-room schools hidden away in the 
lowlands of the Purchase, on the side 
roads in the Blue Grass, and up the val- 
leys and creeks of the magnificent moun- 
tain regions. They went back not only 
to the little school houses but to the 
children. Many times the total pay 
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which they received for the seven months 
of work was barely sufficient to pay for 
their board and clothes and books. Some 
way had to be found to provide suste- 
nance for the other five months,—and 
then there was always the inexorable law 
or custom or pride or ambition, that 
required them to go to school in the 
spring or.summer, or both, so that they 
might learn more about what to teach 
and how to teach more children more 
things. Always more of everything ex- 
cept money for the teacher. More than 
ten thousand of them received less than 
$15.00 a week on an annual basis. The 
others taught in towns and cities where 
the pay was a little higher, the require- 
ments a little more and the cost of exist- 
ing far greater. New recruits did not 
last long. They went off into twelve 
months jobs of business or lifetime jobs 
of housekeeping, home-making, baby- 
raising. 

All this made it difficult to build a pro- 
fession. The p-r-o-f turned out to be 
p-r-o-c, and we came out with a proces- 
sion—a procession that paraded right 
through the classrooms for two or three 
years and on out into the big wide world 
where men paid more attention to deals 
and dollars, to houses and lands, to 
horses and cattle than they paid to chil- 
dren. 

It took highly paid experts to lay 
bricks and wipe joints and train horses 
and breed cattle, but any young girl or 
boy who had been exposed to a year or 
two of campus and dormitory and “cur- 
riculum,” and who could be hired for 
six or seven hundred dollars a year was 


plenty good enough to teach and train 
forty or fifty children ranging from six 
to eighteen years and from morons to 
prodigies. 

The procession quickened its step as 
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the mighty tide of war engulfed the youth 
of our land, so that last year the state 
was forced to employ more than 4000 
persons who did not meet the technical 
requirements, in order that the little 
school houses could be used. It was 
almost as bad the year before. They had 
gone—gone from the rural schools, the 
cross-roads hamlet, the little village. Even 
then it was difficult for the great public 
eye to see that the foundation stones of 
society were slipping. When word came 
back from induction center and army 


‘camp and battle front that countless thou-. 


sands who wanted to fight for their liber- 
ties could not go because their state had 
not given them enough education nor 
enough health, the great eye began to 
open. And when the great public eye 
began to open the men who were candi- 
dates for office saw the great needs for 
public education, and although the lead- 
ers in education had warned and pub- 
licized and pleaded for 106 years, the 
eye seemed to see more and farther and 
the candidates seemed to be much better 
informed and more interested in educa- 
tion than ever before. And thus began 
the renaissance in schools. Not even the 
confusion and complications of mixed 
political ambitions could obliterate the 
one big task. When the law makers met 
they wrangled and maneuvered for 
weeks and months over many things, but 
they always kept their minds on the 
steady gaze of the great Osirian eye. The 
people, the folks, had spoken. They 
wanted something done about the busi- 
ness of getting their children ready to 
take their places, and, if necessary, to 
compete with the children of other states 
when they grow up. They wanted a big 
part of the money they pay in taxes to be 
used for the advancement of their chil- 
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JAMES W. BRADNER * 
President of the K. E. A. 1931-1932 cia 
He died as he had lived—among pie 
the flowers. His entire life, his un- ee 
usual talent and remarkable -energy ial 
were devoted to the cultivation of the dun 
beautiful in every sector of life with due 
which he came in contact. I knew shes 
him as a young man. His character ei 
was then so matured and so flawless as we 
to mark him as an exemplary leader. pees 
He was devoted to children and their the 
welfare and hence was always con- 
cerned about teachers and schools. He 
was a man of unswerving rectitude. ; 
He seldom acted on the basis of ex- K.| 
pediency. He was concerned with T 
direct results in behalf of children and ofa 
youth. His entire fruitful lifetime die 
was intelligently devoted to the busi- legi 
ness of making his world a better pub 
place for people to live in. He served wall 
his state in many positions of prom- ado} 
inence. One of his most distinguished pert 
services was in connection with his work as president of the K. E. A. It was effe: 
under his administration that the Association was reorganized. So skillful ms 
was his leadership in this enterprise that the resultant organization has grown T 
to be one of the best known in the nation. prog 
He did well everything he undertook. He loved people and people loved fact 
him. He had grown to be looked upon as a dean of the profession. His unite 
opinion was respected. He was a tower of strength whose presence will be This 
missed but whose influence will survive through endless years. for 
Farewell dear friend! The flowers that bloomed along your pathway here of th 
will live in eternal fragrance for those of us who knew you and loved you. legis 
The greatest encomium we can pronounce upon you falls limp and dull be- did | 
side the great life you gave to beautify and enrich the world. A. | 
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dren and the creation of opportunity for 
them. 

And they stood by their guns until 
they got action,.and the legislators and 
the Governor did their duty, and the chil- 
dren in ten thousand homes will no long- 
er have to be taught by an unhappy teach- 
er, and ten thousand teachers who have 
waited so long and so patiently can see 
the dawn of a new day and see some of 
their long, long dreams come true. “And 
though the Lord give you the bread of 
adversity and the water of affliction, yet 
shall not thy teachers be removed to a 
corner any more, but thine eyes shall see 
the teachers.” 





K.E.A. In Action 


The 1944 regular and special sessions 
of the General Assembly adjourned sine 
die on Friday, June 16th. A survey of 
legislation enacted this year reveals that 
public education fared exceptionally 
well. The entire K. E. A. program was 
adopted with the single exception of the 
permissive tax measure and a determined 
effort will be made at the 1946 session 
to have this proposal enacted into law. 

The success of the K. E. A. legislative 
program this year is due largely to the 
fact that the profession is more nearly 
united than ever before in its history. 


This is most gratifying and bodes well | 


for the future. At the recent sessions 
of the General Assembly, however, some 
legislators were heard to say that they 
did not favor certain items in the K. E. 
A. legislative program because school 
people in the counties they represented 
were opposed to such measures. If this 
is true it is most unfortunate. The 
K. E. A. is a democratic organization. 
Every teacher who is a member has the 
same right and representation as every 





IF and AND 


If by some chance 
You find a way 

To laugh out loud 
Or smile eaoh day 
Your life will take 
A brighter hue 
And ev’ry task 

Will lighter grow 
As gloom fades out 
When dreams come true. 
Some days are dark 
But light comes through 
When sun-shine smiles 
Inside of you, 

And others see 

The gleam within 

And feel the glow 

Of golden cheer 

That grips the soul 


Like star-lit skies 


When storms die down 
And whisp’ring leaves 
On rain-drenched trees 
Flash diamond light 
And then grow still 
In hush of night. 

W. P. K. 
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other member. Every member should 
exercise that right and should use all of 
his influence to properly shape the poli- 
cies and determine the program of the 
K. E. A. But when a program has 
finally been adopted by the duly elected 
members of the Delegate Assembly and 
Board of Directors it should receive the 
whole hearted and complete support of 
every member of our professional organ- 
ization. This is essential if we are to 
command the respect of the public and 
are to make progress commensurate with 
our potentialities. 

The appropriation of $15,000,000 by 
the state in support of public elementary 
and secondary education in Kentucky for 
each year of the biennium 1944-46 repre- 
sents an increase of more than 48% over 
the state appropriation of $10,100,000 
for the same purpose for the fiscal year 
just ended, which incidentally was the 
largest state school appropriation up to 
that time. Of the $15,000,000, 90% or 
$13,500,000 is to be distributed on a 
census pupil basis and is to be used “for 
the payment and increase of the monthly 
salaries of teachers and for no other 
purpose” while the remaining 10% or 
$1,500,000 is to be distributed according 
to need as determined by law and is to be 
used “for the equalization of educational 
services in the common schools.” 

The action of the General Assembly 
in providing such a substantial increase 
in the state school fund has met wide- 
spread approval. The public now ex- 
pects and properly so, that improved edu- 
cational services be provided the chil- 
dren of the state. This must and will be 
done. Increased financial support means 
higher teachers salaries with the result 
that the better teachers will be retained 
and the more outstanding of our youth 
will be recruited to the profession, it 
means more instructional aids, better 
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equipment and an enriched curriculum 
and it should mean far better instruction 
in the classrooms by a better trained, 
happier and more contented corps of 
teachers. ; 

In addition the increase in state school 
funds should result in one other very 
tangible improvement in educational 
service. The school term should be 
lengthened, especially in those school dis- 
tricts in which only a 7 month school 
term is now available to the children. 
During the school year which ended June 
30, 1944 there were 72 county school 
districts which had but a 7 month ele- 
mentary school term, 2 operated for 71/5 
months, 27 for 8 months, 1 for 844 
months and 18 for 9 months terms. 

Practically all of the independent 
school districts had 9 or 10 months school 
terms. A seven month term for 8 years 
totals only 56 months of schooling at the 
elementary level for the children of 72 
county school districts of Kentucky yet 
these children must often compete in 
high school and college with other more 
fortunate children who have 10 months 
terms for eight years or a total of 80 
months training in the elementary school. 

The equalization of educational op- 
portunity in Kentucky must begin with 
the elementary grades and must include 
a minimum school term of 8 months for 
every child. Many school districts 
should be able to reach this goal for the 


‘ first time in the present school year and 


at the same time increase the monthly 
salaries of all teachers. 





Warning 

Some months ago the writer had an 
embarrassing experience with an insur- 
ance company whose agents boast that it 
is the largest in the world and whose 
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home office is in a western state and 
whose license to operate in Kentucky is 
issued to the company as a “health and 
accident association.” Transactions with 
the company consisted of the purchase, 
several years ago, of a “health and acci- 
dent” policy, the contract providing for 
the payment of premiums quarterly, on 
the first day of the quarter. Now it was 
this first day that brought on the diff- 
culty. The insured had paid his premi- 
ums faithfully, not always on the first 
but sometimes a day or two late. Nothing 
was ever said about that little delay, nor 
was anything said when in January the 
insured overlooked the payment for a 
period of two weeks. 


Subsequent payments were made and 
accepted without comment. Shortly 
after the payment of the January premi- 
um, the insured was seized with an illness 
which temporarily incapacitated him for 
work and required the services of a 
physician. After recovery the insured 
filed a claim for “sick benefits” under 
the conditions of the contract. The claim 
was duly endorsed by the attending 
physician. The company denied the 
claim for the following reason: in a re- 
mote paragraph of the “fine print’’, (the 
kind that is seldom read by the insured 
or explained by the persons who sell 
insurance) a part of the contract pro- 
vided, that if any premium payment was 
delayed at any time, the insured could 
not have a valid claim for illness that 
began within 10 days after the time of 
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such payment. In the case referred to 
above the date assigned to the beginning 
of the illness was within 6 days after 
payment, and because of the technicality, 
a difference of 4 days in reporting, the 
claim was denied, although premiums 
had been accepted without question, even 
after the period of illness. 

The tragic thing about this narration 
is that technically the company was with- 
in its legal rights. The insured had 
failed to read the “fine print” where the 
numerous exceptions are so cunningly 
tucked away in the mass of small type 
cleverly designed to be forbidding and 
yet providing all the booby-traps for the 
unwary or the unfortunate with impaired 
vision who does not carry his reading- 
glass with him. 

The purpose of this article is to warn 
our members against this pitfall. Be sure 
to read all the “fine print” and have the 
agent who,is always in a hurry to get 
your name on the “dotted line,” explain 
it all. Always keep in mind, also, that 
there are two sides to a contract as well 
as two parties. The company is going to 
protect itself as well as the client. Look 
carefully for all the ways in which the 
company protects itself and be sure you 
understand both sides of the contract. It 
is merely a matter of business. If you 
pay for insurance you should get insur- 
ance, and you will, if you keep a sharp 
eye out for the details of the contract. 
Insurance companies are operated for 
profit. 
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The K.E.A: Plans For the Postwar Era 


é [ HE K. E. A. has set up the following 

special organization to direct the 
planning for the present and the postwar 
needs in education in Kentucky. 


(1) A state committee, appointed by the 
President with the approval of the 
Board of Directors of the K. E. A.., 
consisting of Dr. Maurice Seay, 
University of Kentucky, Chair- 
man, W. O. Gilreath, Superin- 
tendent of McCreary County 
Schools, Whitley City, and Dr. R. 
E. Jaggers, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


(2) District committees appointed by 
the presidents of the respective dis- 
trict educational associations. 


(3) Local committees, to be appointed 
later. 

The state planning committee will 
serve as coordinator of all organizations 
and groups planning for education in 
Kentucky. Its chief function is to offer 
leadership, guidance, and stimulation to 
district and local groups. Its responsi- 
bility will also include the recommenda- 
tion of a legislative program to the 
K. E. A. The district committees will 
serve as liaison groups connecting the 
state and local planning committees. The 
task of the local planning committee will 
be to make a careful survey of the pres- 
ent status of education in the community 
and upon the basis of this survey to set 
up ultimate desirable programs to be 
approached gradually over a period of 
years. A strong program of public rela- 
tions must also be developed to guaran- 
tee that the public is intelligently in- 
formed about public schools and their 
needs. 
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By Joun W. BrRooKER 
Director, Public Relations 


In June, the state and district com- 
mittees conducted an intensive fifteen- 
day workshop at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Those in attendance were en- 
thusiastic about the entire program. Tech- 
niques and procedures developed at this 
workshop will be offered as suggestions 
to the local committees to aid in the 
initiation of the study in each school dis- 
trict in the state. Some of the educa- 
tional problems which received careful 


‘study at the workshop are: 


1. The population for whom the schools 
should accept responsibility 
2. The'curricula and school service 
3. Organization, administration 

supervision of schools 
4. Staff training and personnel training 
5. Financial support and housing the 
school program 


6. Community service, public relations 
and legal restrictions 


and 


It is planned to hold a one-day con- } 


ference on postwar planning in each 
educational district in the state during 
the fall months. These conferences will 
be attended by all superintendents and 
by as many principals and board mem- 
bers as possible. The discussions which 
are to be entirely informal, will be under 
the direction of the members of the dis- 
trict committees. Representatives of the 
state committee, the K. E. A. staff, and 
the State Department of Education will 
serve as consultants. One of the specific 
results of these conferences should be 
the development of a general pattern 
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which may be used by the local commit- 
tees on postwar planning in the various 
committees of the state. It is hoped that 
after the district conferences a postwar 
planning committee will be appointed for 
each school district so that the study can 
be initiated immediately throughout the 
state. 

During the war it has been necessary 
to reorganize school programs so that 
they could make the maximum contri- 
bution toward the winning of the war and 
at the same time operate smoothly and 
efficiently for the benefit of Kentucky’s 
childhood. After the war many «djust- 
ments will have to be made in our schools, 
during a time when there is likely to be 


a period of retrenchment in govern- 
mental spending and services. Under 
such conditions only those agencies which 
are rendering a genuine service and 
which have a definite plan of improve- 
ment can expect to be expanded or even 
maintained at present levels. 

The K. E. A. has taken the lead, and 
through the state, district, and local com- 
mittees which have been appointed, is 
engaged in a study of its own problems 
to determine the best and most practical 
educational program to meet present and 
postwar needs. Every member of the 
the K. E. A. should cooperate fully in 
this most important undertaking. 





Sources of State Revenue 


The total state income is made up of 
revenue from various tax sources. Taxes 
are unpleasant to pay, but whenever pro- 
posals are made to repeal or eliminate 
certain taxes, it should be remembered 
that the consequences of such action must 
be either the replacement of the income 
that is lost by the repeal of the tax 
through the enactment of new taxes or a 
curtailment or lowering of services ren- 
dered by the state, including public edu- 
cation. 

The table presented herewith was pre- 


pared from data contained in the report 
of the State Commissioner of Finance for 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1943. It shows the amount of revenue 
derived from each tax source and the per 
cent of the total state revenues which is 
derived from each source. It should be 
noted that 37.7% of all state revenues 
is derived from the gasoline tax and 
other sources earmarked for the highway 
fund and that the state income and spe- 
cial corporation taxes account for 20.9% 
of the total. 


ToTAL STATE REVENUE RECEIPTS FOR FiscaAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1943 





,Source of Revenue Amount 

Per cent 

Gasoline and other taxes earmarked for highways of Total 
nn | Ee en $19,814,289 37.7 
Income and special Corporation Taxes.............2...2.20.....0220---0-00eeeeo 10,949,450 20.9 
Le 7,138,217 13.6 
Property and Inberitance Taies............:...............-c.c-cccesecseecieeceesesesoe 6,047,534 11.5 
Excise Taxes (other than Alcohol) ....................222...0...eccececceeeeeeeeeeeeeee- 5,104,012 9.7 
License Taxes (other than Alcohol) -202........20.0....00220.20ceccceeceeceeeeeeeeeeee 1,945,583 3.7 
EE ee a ES Oe TE 1,340,221 2.6 
Departmental and Miscellaneous. ..........................-..2-eecce-cceeeeceeeeneeeeees 166,990 3 
RE AID 1 RESID, 7, Sol LSA 2 $52,506,296 100.0 
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The K.E.A. Workshop on 
Postwar Planning 


HE CommitTEE ON PLaNnnine for the 
Postwar Period of the Kentucky 
Education Association conducted a work- 
shop June 12-28 for selected Kentucky 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
and for a group of representatives from 
state-wide organizations interested in 
educational problems. The committee 
sponsoring the workshop consist of 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Ken- 
tucky, chairman, R. E. Jaggers, State De- 
partment of Education, and William O. 
Gilreath, Superintendent of McCreary 
County. Twenty-five representatives of 
the eleven district educational associa- 
tions affliated with the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and four laymen attend- 
ed the workshop, which was held at the 
University of Kentucky, to study the 
state’s postwar educational needs. The 
workshop was made possible by grants 
from the General Education Board and 
from the district education associations. 


The workshop was one of the activities 
suggested by the Kentucky Education 
Association committee on postwar plan- 
ning to provide for “participation of a 
large portion of those who will be af- 
fected by the planning.” In an early 
report, the committee had submitted a 
list of activities designed to encourage 
educational planning. The list follows: 


1. A Handbook. The Bureau of 
School Service of the University of Ken- 
tucky will devote its September bulletin 
to the work of the committee. The chap- 
ter headings of the bulletin are: 


a. A review of educational planning 
in Kentucky 
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b. The need for greater emphasis on 
planning 

c. The preliminary work of the K. 
E. A. Committee on Planning for the 
Postwar Period 

d. A report of the 1944 workshop 

(1) Organization and plan of work 

(2) Identification of problems 

(3) Patterns for planning at local, 
regional, and state levels 

(4) Reviews of 
nouncements 

(5) Selected bibliography 

e. Educational problems as reported 
by Kentucky teachers (Report of ques- 
tionnaire presented in the February 
issue of the Kentucky School Journal) 

f. Descriptions of significant educa- 
tional programs in Kentucky 


important pro- 


g. Future program for planning 


2. Conferences and Workshops. Each | 


educational district, each school system, 
and each school will be encouraged to 
hold conferences, with whatever aid they 


request from the K. E. A. committee, to . 


plan for programs of action. 

3. Educational Meetings. The K. E. 
A. and each district educational associa- 
tion will be requested to devote the next 
meetings to consideration of planning for 
the postwar period. 

4. Local and Regional Projects. Each 
school and school district will be en- 
couraged to aid in the development of 
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various types of projects which may be 
used for guides to other schools and com- 
munities. 

5. Working Relationships with Other 
Organizations. The K. E. A. committee 
and subcommittees will be encouraged 
to establish working relationships. with 
all organizations which may be interest- 
ed in educational development in the 
state and in the various areas of the 
state. 

6. Legislative Action. Attention 
should be given to the problems which 
will require legislative action at the next 
meeting of the General Assembly. 

7. Training Programs for Adminis- 
trators, Teachers, and Others. Institu- 
tions of higher learning, the K. E. A., 
the various school systems, and the De- 
partment of Education should take im- 
mediate steps for training personnel of 
the schools. Funds from foundations 
and other sources should be secured for 
the purpose. 

8. Public Relations and Publicity. 
The K. E. A. and all other educational 
organizations should provide suitable 
publicity and information as to the edu- 
cational needs of the state. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
state committee had also compiled a list 
of topics to be considered. 

1. A program of school plant con- 
struction, planned in such a way that we 
can take full advantage of any general 
public works program and that the new 
plants and equipment will meet the needs 
of the changing curriculum and of desir- 
able school organization. 

2. An improved program of learning 
in the schools, planned so that increased 
school funds may accomplish their full 
educational purposes. 

3. An effective program of in-service 
education for teachers, for helping- 
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teachers, and for administrative staffs. 

4. Adequate education for the re- 
turning populations which have been 
drawn from their home communities into 
the Armed Services and war-related 
work. 

5. Increased and continuing finan- 
cial support of the school program, 
planned in terms of growing services of 
the schools in the promotion of human 
welfare. 

6. School curricula for all levels, to 
meet the needs of the entire learning 
population. 

7. Development of the desire for 
community planning, and formulation of 
guides to those who plan for the com- 
munity. 

These topics formed a background for 
discussion in the workshop. Out of the 
discussion evolved a list of specific prob- 
lems which the conference participants 
decided to study further. The members 
divided themselves into committees on 
the basis of special interests and experi- 
ences. Committee reports were pre- 
pared on the following topics: popula- 
tion to be served by the schools; educa- 
tional programs and school service; or- 
ganization, administration, and super- 
vision of educational programs; educa- 
tion of teachers and other staff members; 
financial support; the school plant and 
equipment; utilization of surplus war 
materials; community service; and pub- 
lic relations. 

During the preparation of these re- 
ports, the necessity of educational plan- 
ning on three levels became apparent— 
the state level, the district association 
level, and the community level. Con- 
sequently, the participants divided them- 
selves during the latter part of the work- 
shop into three large committees to study 
techniques of planning at these levels. 
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The work of these committees resulted in 
reports containing recommendations. 

During the last few days of the con- 
ference, the representatives from each 
district association formed a committee 
to work out a pattern for planning in their 
district association. These plans were 
submitted to the workshop and after 
criticism and suggestions, were revised. 
They were later mimeographed for dis- 
tribution in the Kentucky Education Dis- 
trict Associations. 

Some of the techniques suggested for 
plans within the various district associa- 
tions follow: 


1. Each district association planning 
committee should make a written report 
on the workshop to the officers of the 
district associations. 

2. The district planning committee 
should ask the president of the district 
association to call a conference of the 
board of directors together with the 
superintendents of the various school sys- 
tems of the district for the purpose of 
considering the report of the planning 
committee. 

3. The district planning committee 

should request officials of the association 
to build the 1944 district convention pro- 
gram around the central theme of “Post- 
war Planning for Education.” 
‘ 4, The district planning committee 
should meet frequently during the 1944- 
45 school year to keep in contact with 
the state planning committee, to take in- 
ventory of the planning done in the dis- 
trict, and to encourage additional local 
planning. 

5. The district committee should re- 
quest the officials of the association to 
set up a fund to take care of bus or train 
fare and phone calls of members of plan- 
ning committees performing officially 
authorized planning duties. 
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6. The members of the district plan- 
ning committee should make themselves 
available to local planning groups for 
suggestions and counsel in their plan- 
ning programs. 


7. The district committee should 
secure the co-operation of the State De- 
partment of Education and of teacher- 
education institutions of the state in 
making available staff assistance to local 
planning groups. 

8. Before the district convention, the 
district planning committee should stim- 
ulate at least one local school unit to 
inaugurate a planning program for the 
purpose of providing a demonstration in 
the techniques of planning. 


9. The district planning committee 
should serve as a link or liaison group 
connecting the state planning committee 
and the local planning organizations. 

10. The district committee should 
provide information to the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association planning committee 
for use in newsletters which will review 
the planning under way in different local- 
ities. 

11. The members of the district com- 
mittee, in order to advise with local 
groups, should keep themselves informed 
concerning current literature on plan- 
ning. 

12. The district committee should 
request Parent Teacher Association or- 
ganizations to devote at least one early 
fall meeting to a discussion of educa- 
tional planning and should make sug- 
gestions as to materials dealing with the 
problem. 


13. The district committee should 
request each superintendent to focus at- 
tention upon educational planning iv his 
faculty meetings throughout the year, 
and should make suggestions as to ma- 
terials dealing with the problem. 
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14. The district committee should 
make use of the press, radio, civic clubs, 
form letters, and all other possible means 
to create interest in planning for postwar 
education. 

15. The district committee should 
make special efforts during National 
Education Week to bring before the pub- 
lic the need for postwar planning 

The committee which sponsored the 
workshop was assisted by Dr. James E. 
Mendenhall, Educational Service Branch, 
O. P. A., Washington, D. C. and by Dr. 
J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York. Staff and 
faculty members of the University served 
as special consultants. Invited to lead 
discussions were Mr. John W. Brooker 
of the Kentucky Education Association, 
Mr. Gordie Young of the Kentucky State 
Department of Education, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax of New York University, Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, educator, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Dr. Fred McCuistion of the 
General Education Board. 

The workshop at the University was 
only one phase of the program outlined 
by the State Planning Board of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. The total 
program is designed to provide con- 
tinuous evaluation and planning for edu- 
cation in Kentucky. 

The following persons participated in 
the K.E.A. Workshop for Postwar Plan- 
ning: 

Mr. Miles Meredith, Paducah, Ky. 

Mr. R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs, Ky. 

Mr. Roy B. Smith, Owensboro, Ky. 

Mrs. Charley C. Ledford, Hopkinsville, 
Ky. 

Mr. Claude Hightower, Elkton, Ky. 

Mr. H. B. Gray, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Mr. W. L. Trapp, LaGrange, Ky. 

Mrs. Blanche Dobyns, Valley Station, 
Ky. 
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Mr. Bentley Lawson, Loyall, Ky. 

Mr. Leonard Woolum, Wallins Creek, 
Ky. 

Mr. Roy E. Bergstresser, Beverly, Ky. 

Mr. W. G. Kirtley, Liberty, Ky. 

Mr. C. W. Hume, Stearns, Ky. 

Mr. Homer E. Losey, Somerset, Ky. 

Mr. Sedley Stewart, Beattyville, Ky. 

Mr. R. M. VanHorne, Jackson, Ky. 

Mr. C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 

Mr. Emory G. Rogers, Maysville, Ky. 

Miss Lucile Chapman, Ashland, Ky. 

Mr. J. S. Brown, Ludlow, Ky. 

Mr. J. W. Koon, Warsaw, Ky. 

Miss Ruth M. Beckett, Covington, Ky. 

Mr. A. L. Lassiter, Richmond, Ky. 

Mrs. Nell Guy McNamara, Mt. Sterling, 
Ky. 

Mr. Floyd Cox, Bridgeport, Ky. 

Mrs. Ona Gritton, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

Mrs. H. A. Taylor, Henderson, Ky. 

Mrs. C. T. Ward, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

Mr. J. M. Deacon, Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville, Ky. 





The Courier-Journal is interested in 
running in its Sunday issues at any time 
during the ensuing school year feature 
articles concerning schools throughout 
the state. Stories should deal with un- 
usual school activities such as novel 
methods of teaching, new developments 
in school matters or outstanding events. 

Please address all communications to 
Miss Lourena Eaton, Courier-Journal 
School News Editor, 2537 Carolina 
Avenue, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Information should be typed and 
should give all necessary data such as 
where, when, who, why, what, any past 
history and future developments ex- 
pected. 

Information should be received at least 
two weeks in advance of the publishing 
date. 





The N.E.A. Meeting at Pittsburgh 


77 WAS A MEETING of the Delegate As- 
sembly. There were approximately 
1500 delegates present, representing 
every state in the union. 

They came all the way from Washing- 
ton to Florida, from Texas to Maine, and 
points in between. They represented a 
cross-section of the teaching fraternity of 
the Nation. 

The hospitality of the host city was 
particularly pronounced to Kentuckians 
because of the presence as host super- 
intendent of Dr. Henry Hill, formerly a 
Kentuckian. 

Kentucky had a splendid delegation 
of 23 members, fifteen of them represent- 
ing the K. E. A. and the remainder repre- 
senting affiliated local associations. The 
composition of the K. E. A. delegation is 
interesting. There were four teachers, 
four town superintendents, two county 
superintendents, three principals and one 
supervisor and one college man. This 
group represented our state with great 
credit. The delegates from affiliated dis- 
tricts were equally interested and reflect- 
ed credit on our state. 

The reaction of some of the delegates 
is set out below: 


“I was very much impressed with the 
manner in which the business of the 
association was conducted, in an efficient, 
rapid, and business-like manner. No dis- 
sension to speak of, but all working to- 
gether for the good of the teaching pro- 
fession with the children of this great 
nation of ours being the chief interest. 

“T came away from the convention 
with a deeper appreciation for the N. E. 
A. and the fine work it is doing.” —W. O. 
Pelfrey. 

“When we attend a district or state 
meeting we get a district or state-wide 
outlook. When we attend a national 
meeting where people who are doing the 
same kind of work are gathered we get 
a nation-wide outlook. What a great op- 
portunity it is and what a privilege to 
be able to say that you know teachers 
from every state in the union and that 
you have discussed with them mutual 
problems. 

“Then too at these meetings one gets to 
know some of one’s own state workers 
better. That seems odd, but neverthe- 
less true, that it is necessary to visit our 
neighbors away from home to learn to 
appreciate them.”—J. A. Caywood. 





My —o of the N.E.A. 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AsSOCIA- 
TION which convened the first week 
in July in Pittsburgh was truly a repre- 
sentative group of the teaching profes- 
sion. Approximately 1,500 delegates 
from every state in the Union, Alaska, 
Hawaii and other insular provinces were 
present. 
I was amazed at the effective and 
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By E. B. WHALIN 
Superintendent Raceland Schools 


serious minded manner in which the 
many items of important business were 
brought before this relatively large 
group. Problems of fundamental im- 
portance to the Association as a na- 
tional organization were considered and 
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acted upon. Although I realize and ap- 
preciate that the educational interest in 
New England is not the same as it is in 
a typical Southern State, yet a common 
understanding and a broad sympathy 
seemed to prevail throughout the entire 
meeting. 

There was present on this occasion a 
feeling of unity of purpose which I did 
not know existed in our organization. The 
leaders of this group and the rank and 
file of its members impressed me that 
they knew definitely the serious problems 
confronting us and that they were capa- 
ble of finding the proper solution. 

I have never been quite so proud of 
the profession of which I am 4 member. 
I came from this meeting with a deeper 
sense of feeling that the teaching pro- 


fession of this nation is one of noble 
service to the present generation and 
those yet unborn. 

Aside from the Convention proper, 
there was the opportunity to observe at 
first-hand some very unique phases of 
American Education. Pittsburgh, Pa. is 
a very cosmopolitan city. I had the 
happy privilege of briefly discussing 
educational problems in Pittsburgh with 
Dr. Hill and several teachers from the 
Pittsburgh Schools. I also experienced 
the thrill of a life-time in exploring un- 
der competent guidance a portion of the 
Cathedral of Learning. This unique and 
magnificent building impresses one 
deeply who has always been accustomed 
to the traditional type of American 
school building. 





My Impressions of the 


N.E.A. Convention 


HE SUMMER MEETING of the N. E. A. 
Representative Assembly at Pitts- 
burgh, July 5 and 6, was very well at- 
tended considering the wartime condi- 
tions under which the assembly met. 
Probably at no past meeting of the 
Representative Assembly of the N. E. A. 
has there been a more constructive pro- 
gram presented for consideration by that 
body. Foremost among the considera- 
tions of the assembly was the recom- 
mendation of the executive committee to 
the board of directors and through them 
to the Representative Assembly for a 
five-year program of unification, expan- 


sion, and development of the National 


Education Association. This proposal 
was that state and local associations 
should be encouraged to adopt a plan of 
united membership under which state 
and national membership would become 
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Otis C. Amis 
Head, Department of Education, 
Union College 
Barbourville, Ky. 
Upper Cumberland Education Association 
District 
a 


one. This program was to be imple- 
mented over a period of five years. It 
would call for the addition: of 100,000 
to the present membership of approxi- 
mately 300,000 by 1944-45 and an ad- 
ditional membership of 100,000 per year 
until 1948-49 when the total membership 
would reach 800,000. This seems to be 
a very forward step since most fraternal 
and service organizations have adopted 
this pattern of membership. This pro- 
gram is to be worked out by the execu- 
tive committee of the N. E. A. and the 
various state associations so that ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the states would 
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adopt this plan during each of the next 
five years. 

It was also recommended that each 
of the 29 departments of the N. E. A. 
become 100% membership departments 
through adopting the major principles 
and procedures of the five-year program 
of unification and expansion. A resolu- 
tion was adopted raising the annual mem- 
bership dues in the N. E. A. from $2.00 
to $3.00, effective in 1945. This is a 
forward step since the N. E. A. needs 
more funds with which to carry out its 
objectives. Other resolutions debated 
and adopted included a resolution favor- 
ing an amendment to the federal consti- 
tution guaranteeing women equal right 
with men. 

A very pointed speech was given by 
Howard A. Dawson, Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Rural Education 
of the N. E. A., in support of federal 
financial aid for general education. 
Resolutions were adopted by the assem- 
bly in the interest of the democratic 
development of the whole child, the wel- 
fare of the teacher, continuing the educa- 
tion of adults, a more effective organiza- 
tion for the dissemination of educational 
materials, the extension of education 
from the nursery school through higher 
institutions of learning, and federal finan- 
cial assistance to general public educa- 
tion without interfering with local and 
state control of the educational program. 
A resolution was also included advo- 
cating a more extensive program of pub- 
lic relation for education. 

In addition to the professional efforts 
of the assembly, a very delightful pro- 
gram of entertainment was provided by 
the University of Pittsburgh and the 
Pittsburgh City Schools. Prominent 
among those who welcomed us to Pitts- 
burgh were Pittsburgh’s Superintendent 
Henry H. Hill, formerly of the Lexing- 
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ton Public School System and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and S. P. Franklin, 
Dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, formerly of Union 
College, Barbourville, Kentucky. The 
Kentucky delegation made a good show- 
ing and re-elected Dr. R. E. Jaggers as 
the N. E. A. Director for Kentucky. 
James A. Caywood, of the Kenton County 
Schools, was elected chairman of the 
delegation. Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Super- 
intendent of the Shelbyville Schools, was 
elected one of the vice presidents of the 
N. E. A. for next year. All in all, I feel 
that the meeting was well worth attend- 
ing and that everybody enjoyed a good 
time. 





Book Reviews 


PLAIN WAY ENGLISH Series by Walsh and Walsh 
for Grades Seven through Twelve. The McCor- 
mick-Mathers Publishing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Teachers welcome the many time- and energy- 
saving features of the self-correcting Plain Way 
Plan. It is a logical sequence of progressively 
graded exercises and tests systematically arranged to 
develop a natural and fluent use of English. 

This self-correcting system is actually self-teach- 
ing. Each student’s attention is repeatedly directed 
to the correction of his own errors because the les- 
sons are keyed to explanatory sections in the PLAIN 
ENGLISH HANDBOOK. 

Informative exercises encourage the development 
of character, sportsmanship, cooperation, friendli- 
ness, and good manners along with the learning of 
good English. 

A set of eight check-up tests and two final tests 
provided in.a separate pamphlet is free with each 
book. A teacher’s Manual accompanies class orders. 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 

HIGH SCHOOLS, by Yarbrough, Bruner, and 

Hancox. Laidlaw Brothers. Price $2.40, subject 

to the usual school discounts. 

This high school history is organized on a modified 
unit plan with a- twenty-five page chronological out- 
line at the beginning of the book, followed by five 
units in which is told the story of our country. 

One of the outstanding features of this book is the 
interesting source material, anecdotes, and human- 
interest facts drawn from contemporary accounts 
which make history such interesting reading. A 
spirit of tolerance and fairness permeates the book. 
The authors realize that they must present contro- 
versial issues but in so doing they have endeavored 
to be objective so as not to bias the students by 
overstressing either side of a moot question. 
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Pioneering Radio Education 


Qe APRIL 1, 1929, the University 
of Kentucky began broadcasting 
educational programs on a regular basis. 
Shortly after that we became curious as 
to just who was listening. By means of 
various teasers (copies of talks and pro- 
gram booklets announced as available, 
requests for comments, etc.), we charted 
an audience in central, southern, north- 
ern and western Kentucky, but found 
that the folks east of the Bluegrass were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

We became curious, but our curiosity 
was satisfied quickly when we saw the 
results of the 1930 radio census which 
showed one mountain county with eight 
radios and another with eleven. Of 
course, these figures bear no resemblance 
to the facts today, and many mountain 
counties have a goodly number, if not an 
abundance of radios. However, in 1930 
the figures showed a condition that was 
interesting, to say the least. 

With a firm belief in the ducational 
value of radio, not primarily as a 
medium for the dissemination of endless 
facts and thus competing with books, but 
mainly as a very important instrument 
of mental stimulation—the arousing of 
dormant curiosity—the prodding of the 
listener to think—the University of Ken- 
tucky embarked on a plan of providing 
radio facilities — Listening Centers, 
where people of a community could come 
together and hear what they wished, and 
then talk over what they heard, provid- 
ing the program was that provocative. 
Please note that I said “hear what they 
wished.” We, of course, ardently de- 
sired and still hope that our Listening 
Centers are tuned regularly to our own 
and other educational, cultural, and in- 
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By ELMER G. SULZER 
Director of Public Relations 
(in charge of radio) 
University of Kentucky 


formative broadcasts. However, we 
would be shutting our eyes to facts if 
we failed to realize that there can be a 
certain amount of educational vaiue in 
almost everything on the air—a_ base- 
ball game, a “soap-box drama,” even a 
variety show. If you will picture your- 
self in a community where your daily 
paper, if you subscribe to one, arrives 
two or more days late, movies are non- 
existent, where for four months at a 
time you are virtually hemmed in by 
high water and impassable thorough- 
fares, there are things that can be 
learned from radio programs bearing 
the “entertainment” label. 

It was 1933 before the University of 
Kentucky installed its first Listening 
Center, and coincident with this action 
another problem was born, that of get- 
ting to these very remote places. Since 
jeeps didn’t exist in those days, and even 
today I haven’t been able to sell the 
University on the idea of purchasing a 
helicopter for the purpose, it devolved 
on me to get the centers installed by any 
possible method, as a reward for think- 
ing up the system in the first place. 

I had one of several courses from 
which to choose: one, walk; but who 
wants to walk and carry a large radio 
(1933 vintage), an automobile battery, 
three B batteries, a C battery, and the 
necessary equipment for aerial and 
ground. (Note: I still walk when I have 
to but I am careful now to take friends 
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on the trip and let them help on the 
“toting.”) Two, hire a mule. This 
scheme looks practical on the face of it, 
but on one occasion I did a bad job of 
balancing the six volt storage battery on 
the top of the mule, some of the acid 
got spilled on the hide of the creature, 
and the unfortunate animal will bear to 
his grave the marks of the Listening Cen- 
ter enterprise. Only diplomacy, details 
of which the University of Kentucky has 
never learned, saved that institution a 
bill for a defaced mule. I still believe 
mules have their place—pulling my car 
out of mud holes, but as a continuous 
vehicle of transportation, I prefer walk- 
ing. 

The third possibility for getting to 
the Listening Center sites that I had so 
sadistically located, was by my automo- 
bile, and the six cars that I have sys- 
tematically wrecked since 1933. bear 
ample testimony to the type of trans- 
portation I prefer. From the installa- 
tion of the first University of Kentucky 
center on June 1, 1933, to the present, 
I have never owned an automobile over 
two months without at least one bowed 
running board, two unusual-shaped fend- 
ers, an endless number of twisted under- 
car rods, and (before the tire crisis) four 
well-holed tires. 

Many times have I taken my car over 
trails that hadn’t felt an automobile in 
months—(last summer I drove the first 
car to go the length of Line Fork in 
Letcher County since the spring fresh- 
ets). I have frequently carried a shovel 
and constructed the road in front of me, 
and once in southern Leslie County a 
spring flood came upon me so rapidly 
that I was able to reach shore without 
drowning, but my car wasn’t; and after 
sitting all night in Laurel Creek with 
water over the seat, it was in no con- 
dition to set speed records the next day. 
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My most lonesome experience was the 
time a few years ago that I did an ex- 
ceptionally bad piece of driving on 
Long’s Fork in southern Breathitt Coun- 
ty, misjudged the height of a rock that 
I straddled, with the result that the bat- 
tery was torn off my car. In utter dark- 
ness, I sat waiting for help for five hours, 
wishing that I had had the foresight to 
install a radio, and utterly forgetting the 
twelve perfectly good battery sets in the 
rear of the car, each with battery ready 
to play. I would have probably been 
sitting there yet, bemoaning my fortune, 
but for the help kindly sent me by Dr. 
Elmer Gabbard of Buckhorn. 

Miscellaneous experiences have in- 
cluded a request to act as a midwife, a 
request to transport the product of a 
local distiller (this request was refused 
because of doubt that the state would 
O.K. my mileage for such a purpose), a 
request to conduct a church service, 
stepping into a nest of 200 copperheads 
(I counted them), and walking right into 
the middle of a feud by eating supper 
at the house of one participant and 
spending the same night with the other. 

One of the most obvious results of the 
Listening Center system has been the 
stimulation to buy radio sets. Before 
Pearl Harbor we could be sure that a 
few years after installing a center in a 
radioless community, there would be 
sets in every other home in that com- 
munity. Just now, of course, when we 
ferret out a community without radios 
and install a center, we know that there 
will be no new radios in the community 
until they are manufactured again. 

However, although radios have in- 
creased in number in the least-traveled 
portions of eastern Kentucky, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky centers retain their 
value. The curiosity of radio has worn 
off, to be replaced by a serious consid- 
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eration of realizing the benefits to be de- 
rived from the invention. Groups of 
adults now assemble in the Listening 
Centers to hear and discuss the news, 
agricultural hints, forums of the air and 
educational offerings. They may or may 
not have radio sets at home, but they 
know the one at the center is usually in 
operating condition — something that 
can’t be said always for their own. They 
know that they are welcome at the cen- 
ter, that they are apt to meet their friends 
there, and have the chance to discuss 


‘what they listen to with them. Frequent- 


ly, the Listening Center is located in the 
home of people who furnish a mental 
stimulation that augments the value of 
the radio programs. Furthermore, the 
Listening Centers are furnished with the 
program releases of nearby stations so 
that intelligent program-tuning can be 
planned for each day. 


There are now exactly eighty centers 
in the University of Kentucky system, 
located in the following counties: Leslie 
33, Letcher 12, Knott 10, Harlan 10, 
Magoffin 5, Breathitt 3, Morgan 2, Mar- 
tin 1, Perry 1, Estill 1, Clay 1, and Bell 
1. In most of Leslie, Letcher, and Har- 
lan counties there is a center within three 
miles of every remote part. 

A few additional centers will be in- 
stalled in Breathitt County, and after 
that, expansion will be halted until sets 
are again on the market. Obviously, op- 
portunities for the expansion of the sys- 
tem will continue until there is a hard- 
surfaced road up every hollow, some- 
thing we can’t expect to see very soon. 

The Listening Centers are operated in 
several types of locations. Some, such 
as those at Carcassonne, Letcher County ; 
Morris Fork, Breathitt County; Cordia, 
Knott County; Pippapass, Knott County; 
and Wooton, Leslie County, are in at- 
tractive community cénters, often closely 
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adjacent to schools under the same man- 
agement. Others are in general stores 
and post offices, such as those at Hos- 
kinston, Vest, Cutshin, and Daley. The 
majority, however, are in private homes, 
often so located as to make the centers 
readily available to schools. The cen- 
ters are not placed directly in schools 
because of (a) lack of supervision and 
care on a twenty-four-hour-a-day basis, 
(b) impossibility of use of center at 
night, and (c) impossibility of use more 
than seven or eight months a year. 

During the era of the NYA, the Lis- 
tening Center system was given the use 
of two young women who traveled from 
center to center, spending a week in 
each, and organizing listening groups on 
a more or less formal basis. Provision 
for a resumption of something of this 
nature would increase the value of the 
centers immeasurably. 

The University of Kentucky’s radio 
broadcasting, starting over WHAS in 
1929, will be augmented in a few months 
by a new Frequency Modulation station 
of 500 watts power, WBKY, which will 
give Kentucky its first regular FM pro- 
gram service. With the dual function of 
training students in radio and presenting 
non-commercial broadcasts of a high- 
class character, this new University of 
Kentucky radio development will doubt- 
less encompass numerous possibilities in 
educational radio yet to be explored. 


NEW BOOKS 


AMERICAN Book Co. 
The Pacific. 
Ginn AND CoMPANY 
Citizenship. 
Physics Workbook and Laboratory Guide. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
The Scientist and His Tools. 
Water. 
Electricity. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Frontiers of American: Culture. 














<JG\EW PEOPLE notice or even think of the 
many special abilities the railroads have 
been required to develop. One of these is 
accurately anticipating the need of agricul- 
ture and other industry for rail transpor- 
tation. : 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right 
place, at the right time and in the right num- 
ber. This has been a must for orderly market- 
ing and efficient low-cost transportation. 


Today, while everything they have is work- 
ing day and night to hasten victory, the rail- 
roads are busy also taking the measure of the 
jobs that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will 
have to be carried? What kinds 
of cars will they need? Where will 
they come from and where will 
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they go? What service and rates will be 
needed to develop business, shipping and 
employment? 


Long before the call comes for postwar action, 
the answers to these and hundreds of other 
questions must be ready. Finding the answers 
to these questions is the work of a separate 
group of seasoned railroaders—the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead 
to the time when America turns again to 
peacetime work—and planning their neces- 
sary part in helping to make it a wonderful 
land to live in, just as they have helped make 
it strong in time of war. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
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Prospective Postwar Problems 


of Interest to Vocational Education 


ik HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID that education 
is a means by which the individual 
learns to adjust himself to his social 
environment. In order that those of us 
who are teachers of vocational subject 
matter in postwar Kentucky may keep 
ourselves in the ranks of the educated in 
this sense and may contribute effectively 
to the training of young people, perhaps 
we should emphasize two major reasons 
for fundamental adjustments. I refer 
(1) to emerging changes in the voca- 
tional education problem itself, and (2) 
to prospective changes in the social situa- 
tion, which, in turn, will call for altera- 
tions in the vocational education outlook. 
I should like to discuss the two causes in 
turn, although I recognize that they ought 
not to be separated. 


I 


Numerous factors may contribute after 
the war to modifying the complexion of 
education in general and of vocational 
training in particular. It would be well 
for teachers to think of as many as pos- 
sible of the forces operating to induce 
change and to do as much individual and 
joint planning as the circumstances per- 
mit. It is my purpose, however, to skip 
all of these factors except those which 
seem already to be taking on fairly defi- 
nite form and to be promising major 
tasks for each of us. The three major 
differential elements in vocational edu- 
cation, speaking in terms of sources of 
support, are: (1) general vocational re- 
habilitation, (2) vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled veterans entitled to pen- 
sions, and (3) retraining and _ initial 


By James W. MartTIN 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


training for veterans who have not quali- 
fied under the pension plan. 


General Vocational Rehabilitation 


Most of you know more about the 
Kentucky state vocational rehabilitation 
program and other aspects of vocational 
education than I do. It would be in- 
appropriate for me to mention these mat- 
ters at all except for the fact that the 
former seems to tie in rather definitely 
with the veterans’ training program. Per- 
haps all I need say is that, if a voca- 
tionally handicapped veteran is unable to 
qualify for the veterans’ pension, he is 
entitled as a matter of right to assistance 
under the state-federal plan. Thus, there 
may be a marked increase in the present 
program. Whether the extraordinary 
growth which might occur actually will 
take place will depend upon a number 
of factors—among others upon the effec- 
tiveness of the competitive veterans’ edu- 
cation plans, especially the so-called G. I. 
Bill of Rights, which will be discussed 


in a few minutes. 


Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Veterans 


Already there is provision for the vo- 
cational rehabilitation of disabled vet- 
erans, and already most of you have 
doubtless been confronted with the prob- 
lem of handling a few cases. In general, 
the plan administered by the United 
States Veterans’ Administration calls for 
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determination by a special agency of the 
right of the disabled man or woman to 
receive a pension because of service- 
acquired disability. There is also a de- 
termination as to whether or not the in- 
dividual veteran has a vocational handi- 
cap. If it is ascertained that he is en- 
titled to a pension and that he has such 
a handicap, facilities are provided under 
a. uniform plan for its elimination 
through special training. If vocational 
rehabilitation training is needed and if 
the individual accepts it, the Veterans’ 
Administration works out arrangements 
for the conduct of the work under a con- 
tract between itself and the individual 
school or college involved. 

It is highly probable that there will be 
a large number of vocational rehabilita- 
tion cases as soon as the war demand for 
labor has let up somewhat. There would 
already have developed a big problem 
along this line but for the desire of re- 
turned and discharged soldiers and 
sailors to get into war work if they are 
at all able to do so and also for the 
policy of the government to encourage 
the employment of such persons as are 
able to work. So at the present time 
there is a mere trickle of men beginning 
work of this sort in those schools and 
colleges of Kentucky which are equipped 
to do vocational rehabilitation work. 

The vocational schools will face many 
difficult problems as they undertake to 
handle the instruction under this pro- 
gram. They will in many instances con- 
front the necessity of adapting their cur- 
riculum to the peculiar needs of par- 
tially disabled men and women. They 
will meet the social maladjustments 
which grow out of the mixing of young 
children with the more mature and ex- 
perienced men from the armed services. 
They will have numerous students affect- 
ed with nervous disorders. They will, 
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in fact, be called upon to give all they 
have if they are to meet these unprece- 


dented situations. And they must meet 
them! 

It would prolong this discussion un- 
duly if I should attempt to give you in- 
dividual illustrations of the kinds of 
problems which the schools will confront. 
Moreover, I am not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with them. I cite, therefore, only one 
case. A marine, who had been a baker 
for fifteen years before he joined up, was 
injured in the Guadalcanal fighting to 
the extent that he now must avoid all ex- 
tremes of temperature. In addition, he 
suffers from nervous disorder. He must 
now, at age thirty-five, undertake a 
course of training for work which a men- 
tally unbalanced man can handle and 
which at the same time will not expose 
him to extremes of temperature either 
in training or in work afterward. It 
will be difficult to fit such a man into an 
ordinary high school-level program, both 
because of his age and because of his 
“shell-shock.” His susceptibility to cold 
and heat will not simplify the issues the 
case presents. 


Vocational and Other Educational 
Training for Veterans Generally 


Some months ago President Roosevelt 
appointed a committee of college presi- 
dents and army and navy representatives 
to study the problems of educational lag 
which the war has effected and to sug- 
gest what could be done about them. 
After several months study, the com- 
mittee submitted an able report. It was 
found (1) that the armed forces ought 
as a matter of policy be mustered out 
gradually to avoid throwing too many 
men on the labor market at one time; 
(2) that sending men to school or to col- 
lege, as the case might be, would cost 
only a little more than half as much as 
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We Offer You 


A Worksook PROGRAM 


A broad and comprehensive workbook program in all sub- 
jects for elementary and high school—the quality and effec- 
tiveness of these books are assured by their wide use and 
many adoptions. 


A. DICTIONARY PROGRAM 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls for the elementary grades 
and Webster's Students Dictionary for high school and gen- 
eral use are both genuine Merriam-Webster dictionaries— 
based on the Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition. The graded vocabularies ensure their 
pedagogical and practical value. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READING PROGRAM 


Scores of well-written, beautifully illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound books in every field of interest offer fascina- 
tion to children for reading and remedial reading and 
teaching aids to the busy teacher. Two timely ones are 
Carpenter's, THE PACIFIC; Its Lands and Peoples, and 
OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. 


300 Pike Street 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY cincionsii 2, ove 


Your correspondence is invited. May we give you further 
information or specific suggestions about these important 
materials? 
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keeping them in the services; (3) that 
the schools and colleges would be in a 
position to handle the problem; and (4) 
that the government should lay plans to 
offer any service man who desires it with 
educational training according a to defi- 
nite scheme outlined by the committee. 
The proposed educational program pro- 
vides for sending any man or woman to 
a school or college, depending upon 
which type of training he needs, for a 
period of a year (assuming that he con- 
tinues to make headway), and for a 
longer period ranging up to four years 
if the individual demonstrates special 
ability to profit therefrom. The oppor- 
tunity was not to be restricted narrowly, 
- but was to offer the country a chance to 
overcome in some measure the educa- 
tional lag which the war has caused. 
Senator Thomas introduced a bill to give 
effect to this program. The measure has 
been pending since mid-autumn. 

Some two or three weeks ago, after 
a good deal of disagreement over minor 
issues, the Senate passed unanimously 
the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights, which 
is a rewriting of the Thomas bill. The 
measure as passed provides, among other 
things, for an educational program which 
includes a year’s training as a matter of 
right in almost any field the individual 
veteran elects. If he completes the first 
year successfully and if he continues to 
do the school job effectively, he may 
have additional educational opportunity 
up to four calendar years at the expense 
of the government equal to the length 
of time he spent in the service less six 
months and less any time he spent in one 
of the educational programs provided by 
the government. The total publicly pro- 
vided education is not to exceed an over- 
all aggregate of four calendar years. 


Now, the veteran—if he is one of the 
individuals entitled to the maximum 
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training period—may, if he desires, 
spend his whole four years specializing 
in Sanscrit or Greek. But, from numer- 
ous sources, I have gained the impres- 
sion that most of the men when they are 
discharged will want to do vocational 
work. Therefore, since I think the 
House of Representatives will pass the 
G. I. Bill of Rights promptly, I expect 
that the vocational education require- 
ments of Kentucky and of other states 
are not going to be confined to our reg- 
ular school children plus a few adults 
for evening work plus disabled men. It 
seems almost certain that we are going | 
to have to provide for a large number of 
service men and women who will desire 
training all the way from the level of 
the grades to that of the graduate school. 
All of the teachers of vocational work, 
therefore, are likely to have their hands 
full if this program is provided. 

It is entirely possible that the avail- 
ability of this program—if Congress 


passes the bill as now written—will op- 
erate to reduce the potential demand for 
the state’s vocational rehabilitation work. 
This scheme is more generous to the 
individual and, granting a measure of 
wisdom in the administration, it can be 
made subject to less formidable routine 


red tape. Because the general state vo- 
cational rehabilitation program is show- 
ing long-range growth—quite aside from 
service to veterans—this will not mean 
necessarily, or probably, an absolute cut 
in the state program, but merely a vol- 
ume of work less than would have ma- 
terialized but for the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

If the prospects which I have outlined 
work out as they now promise to do, 
therefore, the “war” will be just getting 
under way for vocational teachers of all 
sorts when it is over for other folks. 

II 


Perhaps an even more formidable 
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How you can borrow on your earning ability—No 
security, no endorsers needed—Repay in 
convenient monthly instalments 


F YOU ever need extra cash to 
meet an emergency, House- 
hold’s salary loan plan can help 
you. This plan provides an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher with a 
steady position to borrow simply 
and privately. We lend merely on 
your promise to repay. No secu- 
rity, no salary assignment, no en- 
dorser is required. We never ques- 
tion school authorities about your 
credit and you never have to ask 
friends or relatives to act as guar- 
antors. If there is no Household 
office near you, the simple trans- 
action may be completed entirely 
by mail. 


Payments to fit your ~ 
own income 

You may repay your loan in any 
number of monthly instalments 
up to twelve. We have many pay- 
ment plans in order to fit our serv- 
ice to the varying needs of bor- 
rowers. You are welcome to choose 
the payment plan that best fits 
your own situation. It is to your 
advantage to 7 in as short a 
time as possible since the 


of a balance in excess of $100. 
This rate is substantially below 
the maximum (eee by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 
Please apply for your loan at 
the nearest Household Finance 
office. Or send the coupon for full 
information about getting your 
loan by mail. 
Timely helps for consumers 
To help families stretch their dol- 
lars Household’s staff of home 
economists has published a series 
of practical booklets on buying 
and budgeting. In the new war- 
time editions of these — home- 
makers find many helpful sugges- 
tions for meeting today’s unusual 
shopping problems. Teachers use 
the material as study and refer- 
ence texts. Ask or write for sample 
volumes in the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education. 


Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
Corpordtion, Dncorporaled 


SALARY LOANS -$100-5200-300 








LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 

LouisviL.z, Ky. 
Household Finance 
Corporation, Inc. 
4th Fl., Starks Bldg. 
Phone: JAckson 4291 


EvansvIt_z, INb. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone: 3-3137 


Cincinnartl, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor, Carew 
Tower. 

Phone: MAin 1585 








sooner you repay the less your 
loan costs. We charge only 
for the actual time you have 
the money. 


$50 loan repaid in three 
monthly payments 
costs $3.07 


Suppose you borrow $100 and 
repay in six monthly instal- 
ments of $18.48 each. You 
repay a total of $110.88. The 
cost of your loan is $10.88. 
The cost of a $50 loan repaid 
in three monthly instalments 
of $17.69 each is only $3.07. 
Payments shown in the table 


























Est. 1878 
FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
{|r CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 3 4 10 12 
Dd ts | D ts | D ts | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$25 {$13.07 |$ 8.85 | $ 6.73 
50 26.15 17.69 13.46 | $9.24 |$ 7.13 | $ 5.87 | $ 5.03 
75 39.22 26.54 20.20 13.86 10.70 8.81 ‘ 7.55 
100 52.29 35.38 26.93 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 65.24 44.14 33.60 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 78.18 52.89 40.23 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 104.07 70.30 53.46 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 129.83 87.70 66.63 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 155.59 | 105.10 79.80 54.55 41.92 34.36 | 29.33 














include principal and inter- 
est. You pay nothing more. 
Charges are at Household’s 
rate of 3% per month on a 
loan balance of $100 or less 





on schedule. Total cost will be r 
ments include charges at Household’s rate o 
per month on that part of a balance not exceed- 


ing 
balance in excess of $100. 


r month on that part 
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$100, and 2% 


luced if pay 


WE GUARANTEE that these peyments will repay loans in full, if payments are made 
ments are made ahead of schedule. Pay- 
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APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an 
immediate loan or 
not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 
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wanted now, state 
amount desired. 
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Loan.” I understand 
gotiate a loan. 








HOUSEHOLD -FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““How a Teacher Can Get a 
this request places me under no obligation to ne- 





difficulty for vocational education is con- 
fronted when one attempts to examine 
the social situation under which teach- 
ers must perform and must make the ad- 
justments necessitated by the changed 
conditions. This whole gamut of ques- 
tion marks obtrudes many fundamental 
issues regarding the kind of world we 
are to have. Answers hang in part on 
the trends of business, of education, of 
politics, and of other national forces; but 
they probably rest in larger part on in- 
ternational political and economic poli- 
cies which it is now difficult, if not im- 
possible, even to guess. It would not be 
wise, therefore, it seems to me, to at- 
tempt a look at the whole environment in 
which vocational education in the future 
is going to have to carry on. Rather, I 
propose that we examine some of the 
factors which scholarship and the march 
of events have already revealed—at least 
in general outline—as being among the 


emerging conditions. 


The Vocational Situation as 
Influenced by the War 


The war will not leave agriculture, 
trade, industry, or anything else just as 
it was in 1939. There will be changes 
in staffing which in many cases will be 
nothing short of revolutionary. Some of 
the forces can be identified; others can 
be guessed at; still others will have to 
be revealed by the postwar period itself. 


For one thing, it may be said with 
confidence that the war will leave more 
trained workers in some fields than the 
labor market will require. This will af- 
fect the vocational education job in a 
number of ways. For example, in the 
short run, there will be no substantial 
demand for additional radio repairmen 
because there will be more such work- 


men available who desire jobs than the 
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shops can use. In addition, because of 
that very plentiful supply, it is. probable 
that the wages paid will go down, so that 
too few will be attracted immediately into 
replacement training. On the other hand, 
although I do not think it probable, the 
very failure of replacements in this field 
may result later on in an artificial scar- 
city and a renewed demand for more 
such workers after, say, a dozen years. 


On the other hand, there will need to 
be retraining. This will be required for 
at least two big reasons. Even in the 
case of the radio repair workers, it may 
be anticipated that the technological de- 
velopments in radio, such as frequency 
modulation (F. M. for short), many of 
which have been stimulated by the war 
itself, will necessitate some measure of 
retraining. In most labor market areas 
the need on this score will be consider- 
able in those industries which have been 
necessary to wartime purposes. In the 
second place, as you know better than I, 
many of the so-called skilled workers 
who have been trained during the war 
have not been prepared for a trade. They 
have simply been taught a process or two 
processes or at best only a few processes. 
Many of these people will return to vo- 
cational schools, both from war industry 
and from the armed services, asking for 
a completion of their education, which. 
has been well begun but which remains 
unfinished. In other words, it may 
reasonably be expected that postwar in- 
dustry will want a part at least of its 
many workers to be trained in an entire 
trade, not merely in an_ individual 
process. 

Many lines of industrial production 
and many kinds of service industries have 
been greatly curtailed or entirely closed 
down during the war. That fact, in it- 
self, is going to mean that we shall be ~ 
short of certain classes of workers needed 
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to carry on postwar industrial and service 
production. 

But renewal of industries and callings 
heretofore closed down is only one of the 
factors which will contribute to the new, 
or largely increased, demand for workers 
of certain classes. Another cause is the 
breakdown of normal educational proc- 
esses during the war emergency. You 
all know, for example, that our machine 
workers sent into industry in the past 
two years have not been machinists; on 
the contrary, they have barely been 
initiated into machine work before they 
have been snapped up by industry which 
was over-hungry for workers. Another 
illustration is more complicated. At the 
college level of vocational training, for 
example, the engineering work has gone 
forward apace. In fact, there had been 
up to 1942 a marked growth in engi- 
neering school enrollment; but in busi- 
ness administration, in agriculture, and 
in teacher training, the colleges through- 
jut the country had slumped inglorious- 
ly. The trend has continued downhill. 
There is, thus, a marked lag in voca- 
tional, as well as in liberal, education. 

In this same connection, it is impor- 
cant to understand that the national—and 
hence the Kentucky—production picture 
is going to be different after the war 
from that to which we have become ac- 
customed. The Department of Com- 
merce of the United States, after study- 
ing the trends, the changes in consumer 
habits, and other factors, has reached the 
conclusion that by 1946—if the war is 
over and we have settled down—the total 
production of the country will be 46 per 
cent greater than in 1940. In dollar 
terms, because prices have risen, pro- 
duction will have increased 70 per cent. 
However, in many lines the advance will 
have been nominal; -whereas in others it 
will have been extraordinary. For ex- 
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ample, the upswing in private construc- 
tion is estimated at 204 per cent. These 
shifts in the relative positions of differ- 
ent industries must bring inevitable 
changes in requirements of workers of 


various classes. Some of these changes 
will be taken care of by the war train- 
ing; others will be rendered more difh- 
cult than if the war had not taken man- 
power from peacetime activities. 


The Postwar Economy 


Not only will the after-war period dis- 
close shifts among productional activi- 
ties but it will also bring about significant 
changes in certain elements of stability. 
For example, it is reasonably certain 
that for an indefinite period immediate- 
ly following the war there is going to 
be an extraordinary demand for several 
types of so-called durable consumer 
goods: such as refrigerators, sweepers, 
egg beaters, sewing machines, auto- 
mobiles, and many other ‘kindred types 
of goods. The producers of these com- 
modities, including the merchants and 
salesmen, are going to be called upon 
for more than has been the case in the 
past. However, there will be an ele- 
ment of tapering off when we have pur- 
chased what we would have liked to buy 
in 1942, 1943, 1944—that is, during 
the period of wartime scarcity. This 
prospective boom and slump in demand 
is a type of instability in the industrial 
picture that is going to affect our voca- 
tional programs materially, because 
seeming scarcities in particular classes 
of workers are likely to evaporate sud- 
denly. There will be other types of 
postwar instability or lack of balance 
which I shall not discuss for fear of giv- 
ing away trade secrets! Most such prob- 
able conditions of unstable equilibrium 
in industry cannot be predicted in spe- 
cific terms very far in advance. If pre- 
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diction is possible, our timing of future 
developments is not in most cases going 
to be even reasonbly accurate. The 
problems will depend on how long the 
war lasts, what its complexion is, and 
what the policies of the United States 
Government are during the tapering off 
of hostilities and after an armistice. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
in the unstable’ industrial situation fol- 
lowing the present conflagration there is 
going to be an unprecedented peacetime 
shifting of requirements for vocational 
training. One year it may look as 


though the need for a particular class 
of workers is going up when, as a matter 
of fact the same year will close with an 
extraordinary nose-dive in the need for 
such manpower. Perhaps the only way 
to keep even partially advised as to what 
may be expected is through continuously 
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studying economic and business condi- 
tions and trends. 

And this is a serious matter for the 
rank-and-file vocational teacher. His par- 
ticular work may at one time go “sour” 
in such a manner that his services may 
seem less essential than he would like. 
It is important, too, in another way which 
seems to be growing more and more 
significant in general educational prac- 
tice. I refer to vocational and personal 
counseling. 


Student Counseling 


In the past, to a considerable extent, 
vocational teachers have taught their 
courses without major attention to the 
personnel recruitment needs of their 
trades. Whether a student should do 
wood-working depended, not on the 
needs of the industrial community, but 
rather on the disposition of the individual 
boy. Unquestionably personal aptitudes 
and tastes are always going to be im- 
portant factors in a child’s selection of 
his life work, but increasingly it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to know enough 
about alternative callings to give a clear 
indication as to the prospect of employ- 
ment in various possible alternative 
directions. For a teacher to become com- 
petent along this line is going to demand 
more and more attention to the larger 
developments of economic life. Thus, 
the increasing necessity of knowing 
about how business and industry in-gen- 
eral is conducted—not merely how one 
trade is carried on. I do not suggest 
that a machinist who is teaching in a 
vocational school need know all there is 
to know about the work of the account- 
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ant, but it seems reasonable that if he is 
to advise young boys he should know a 
little about the vocational alternatives. 

In addition to vocational counseling, 
the postwar period promises to place 
emphasis on what is sometimes referred 
to as personal and educational counsel- 
ing. Without going into detail, let it 
be said that the practical certainty of 
having to conduct classes of veterans to 
which fourteen-year-olds are admitted is 
one big reason for looking forward to 
such responsibilities. Even if the 
classes are kept separate, there will still 
be the necessity of dealing with both 
classes of students in the vocational edu- 
cation centers. 

III 

In conclusion, I reiterate some of the 
implications of the two major causes of 
change to which reference has been 
made. In view of the three programs 
which involve veterans to a large extent, 
it is reasonable to expect not only nu- 
merous unprecedented difficulties for vo- 
cational teachers but also, at least for a 
two- or three-year period, an extraordi- 
nary growth in the demands made upon 
us. We shall have social and instruc- 
tional problems of unpredictable dimen- 
sions, and we shall have more students 
than we have ever before had in peace 
time. Although these two fundamental 
developments will be mainly a result of 
Title II of the so-called G. I. Bill of 
Rights, they will be complicated by other 
causes of change, notably the national 
provisions for dealing with the rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans. 

At the same time, the economy will 
have been so altered by accumulated 
educational defaults, by changing re- 
quirements for workers and for their 
products, and by other modified social 
behavior patterns that continual adapta- 
tions in vocational education must per- 
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force occur. This situation and the 
growing need for better student coun- 
seling, it seems to me, will lay down a 
challenge to every Kentucky vocational 
teacher which will demand the very best 
that he can give, not only in his day-to- 
day classroom work, but also in his at- 
tempt to keep himself abreast of cur- 
rent knowledge regarding the economy 
in which he lives. 
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| €or in reverie I sit at my desk this 
afternoon and gaze through my class- 
room window toward the horizon and the 
tree-crowned hill tops. Footsteps are 
echoing through the corridor; shouts and 
laughter are dying away as the students 
go down the drive toward the main high- 
way. I remember other footsteps, distant 
but still familiar — footsteps that once 
came “creeping slow to school,” but 
went “storming out” in the afternoon. 
The tempo has changed now. They are 
marching footsteps. 

On all the far away battle fields our 
boys are marching. We are represented 
in every branch of the service and on all 
the foremost battle fronts of the world. 

We can see those boys yet, hear them 
and feel their presence’ here. We hear 
their glad hallos through the halls at 
noon.time. We see them on the athletic 
field and on the gym floor. We remem- 
ber the particular activity each liked best 
and the one in which he was most adept. 
We remember their scholastic ability and 
often wonder if we judged correctly. 

Little did we think when we taught 
them not to split infinitives, and to say 
“TI have seen” instead of “I have saw”, 
or when they were hebped with a difficult 
algebra problem, or aided in the solution 
of a scientific formula that they would 
be fighting within a few years to protect 
us and our way of life. 

Individual faces come before me — 
smiling, stern, holding wonder, question- 
ing maybe, but never bewildered, be- 
cause they know why they are fighting. 
They dare to face the truth and “dip into 
the future” without any illusions. They 
dream, yes, but above all, life is real to 
them. They want to be able to enjoy 
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again the peace and quiet of the old 
“sand bar” in the Ohio. They want to 
watch the moon rise above the hills be- 
hind the school, a silvery beam at a time. 
They want to see it touch the little valley 
where they enjoyed so many wiener 
roasts, and cover the bank where the 
violets bloom earliest in the spring, and 
at last spread its rays down upon the 
little flat where we cooked so many sup- 
pers, until, like magic, the whole place— 
the hill, the valley and the hollow, is 
flooded with its enchanting beauty. 

They want to hear the winds sigh 
through the Kentucky pines again. They 
dream of looking at the sky by day and 
finding it blue and dotted with fluffy 
clouds, and by night, deep, star-studied 
and always peaceful. 

Our valiant young men are fighting in 
Africa, in Italy, in the islands of the 
Pacific, and upon the seas. They are 
guarding our coasts with diligence. They 
are training assiduously upon the fields 
and in the air throughout our nation. 
But wherever they are, they remember, 
and I think, along with a lot of other 
things, they are fighting for their old 
high school. It’s one of the first places 
they visit when they come home on leave. 
We are glad for that, and we, as teachers, 
should help them keep that faith which 
they have in us and in their schools. We 
can, by staying with our job and not for- 
saking it for a more tempting higher paid 
position; even though we do feel we are 
under paid. We may not always be able 
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to see concrete results, but those results 
will come in the future. We have often 
thought that we receive very little ap- 
preciation for what we do, but the letters 
we have received from our boys within 
the past few years have proved that 
theory false. One letter of thanks has 
been worth years of effort. 


I remember the little things about 
them; the little, personal, touching 


things. They are really gems in my 
memory. The past crowds out the pres- 
ent and I see them as they were then. I 
can mention only a few, but each has a 
definite place in my memory. 

I remember Aris Clifton Sanders, 
Junior—we always called him “June.” 
He was so happy because he had a per- 
fect “trochaic tetrameter” name. He al- 
most danced a “jig” when he was com- 


mended upon a little poem he had writ- 
ten. 
So clearly do I see Leo, a dashing, 
hot-tempered, Irish lad, trying to smooth 
his blond curls. He always blushed 
violently when he was teased. He 
wrecked almost every car he ever drove, 
but he was an instructor at an air field 
in the West. Now he is over there. 

I can still feel the warm handshake 
and hear the manly apology of Chester 
who had been reprimanded for his be- 
havior in study hall the day before. His 
conduct had not been reported to the 
superintendent. He was not forced to 
make the apology. It took a lot of cour- 
age but he did it. Chester loved to read 
Keats, knew practically every license 
number in the community, and could 
memorize long columns of figures. He 
is a flight officer at one of our foreign 
fields now. 
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I remember Wayne, one of our best 
athletes, with his broad infectious grin 
and his shock of unruly hair, coming 
blandly to my room with his spring 
offering, a bouquet of the first jonquils 
from his mother’s yard, or a few lilies- 
of-the-valley which grew by the door- 
step. One day at lunch time he came 
into my room carrying a gallon of sweet 
milk and asked me if I should like to 
share it with him and two of his pals. | 
was happy to do so. It was a delightful 
lunch. The jug of milk had been kept 
out in the cold on the roof of the gymnasi- 
um all morning. 

The figure of Jerry, tall, lanky and 
friendly, comes before me. He was the 
staunchest defender of good reading. He 
read practically everything in the library. 
As night settled down over the broad 
Pacific Jerry stood on the deck of one of 
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| our battleships and read, through the 
| gathering dusk and mist, “The Raven”. 
| He had found a copy of Poe’s works 
where it had been lying carelessly in the 
rain all day long. He picked it up and 
read the poem and remembered. He 
wrote back and told us about it, suggest- 
ing that we select a good book and read 
it for him. 
Clayton was not an exceptional stu- 
| dent as far as scholarship was concerned, 
but he had a sunny personality, was 
happy-go-lucky, determined and some- 
times a little wilful. He ate several 
pounds of bananas shortly before he 
} went in for his final army examination. 
He had failed once before because of his 
weight, and he was taking no more 
chances. While he was in training at 
camp he came upon another soldier put- 
ting up a sign which read, “Keep off of 
the grass.” Clayton boldly told the man 
that the sign was grammatically incor- 






















In his own words—he said, “I told 
the guy that the sign was wrong. He tried 
to argue me that he knew it was right. 
I told him I had learned at least that 


rect. 


much in school.” Evidently quite an 
argument ensued, and a passing officer 
settled it in Clayton’s favor. He wrote 
proudly and told us about it. 

Armor was a brave boy. He returned 

not so long ago after having taken part 
in a sea battle. His ship had been sunk, 
and he had been in the water for several 
hours. When asked if he considered 
himself lucky he answered, “Yes, quite,” 
and unashamed, he admitted that there 
were times when he wished he knew how 
to pray. 
Then I think of Karl who was so fond 
of playing his violin and of writing 
poetry — and of Irvin, with his sleek 
black hair, piercing eyes, firm jaw and 
dignity; they both found their particular 
places in the service. 
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Q.: What is a standardized test? 
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A.: It is simply a scientific sampling of a pupil’s ability or performance. 


Yes, a reliable standard test is the quickest, most accurate means of determining what a pupil can 
Notice the wide, successful and sustained usage of 
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Billie had a child’s face and blond 
hair that wouldn’t stay combed. I can 
see him yet looking up at me with his 
appealing blue eyes and holding one 
foot, encased in a shiny new slipper, in 
his hand and saying, “Please, may I go 
home? My new shoes are killing me.” 
Billie has been in more battles and more 
invasions than any of the others—yet he 
is so young. A few weeks ago a V-mail 
letter came saying, “What’s wrong with 
you? Are you getting lazy? Why didn’t 
you put a note in with your Christmas 
card?” I deserved that, knowing how 
much letters mean to them. 

Naturally, I think of Ellis, my own 
young brother, for whom we had so many 
dreams — dreams not wholly vanished 
yet. He gave up his college so willingly 
in his second year to go into the Air 
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Hundreds of teaching aids, ideas and sug- 
gestions. Activity units, art appreciation with 
miniature pictures in full color, music pro- 
grams, stories and visual aids in every issue. 
Send for FREE Descriptive Folder. 


Enter my subscription to start with ..___________ ig | 
issue. 
(0 1 Year (10 issues) $3 [] 2 Years (20 issues) $5 | 
| Address | 
|_Paste this coupon on a ic post card—Mail to us today. | 
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Corps. He was so fond of art; he drew 
the plans for his own little dream house 
before he left. In high school he was 
always experimenting and doing out- 
landish things. During lunch hour one 
time he was demonstrating for a group 
of students and set the school house on 
fire. The “gang” stamped, slashed, 
poured water, and resorted to every 
flame-fighting method they knew, until 
they were scared to within an inch of 
their lives when the science teacher dis- 
covered them and extinguished the blaze. 
Sister-like I shall pay this tribute to a 
“swell” brother—he, like all other broth- 
ers, will do his part toward winning the 
war. 














There are others who have gone more 
recently whom we miss just as much—f 
Keith, Raymond, Leon, Harold, Howard, 
Don—and still others ready to go—wait- 
ing, expectant, eager and unafraid. 








All these and others are still march- 
ing before my mirror of memories, face 
after face, an entire procession, but a 
whole book could not hold enough praise 
for them. They have a singleness of pur- 
pose. Their childhood dreams must 
come true. Their present dreams are of 
returning and seeing the light in mother’s 
eyes undimmed by tears, and of feeling} 
the heart warming handclasp of dad. 









All over America other teachers are 
remembering —- remembering the little, 
warm, touching things. Throughout the 
country-side, in every small town and 
every large city—we all remember. We 
must go on teaching, waiting for their 
return and being thankful that we have 
touched the lives of those fighting lads. 


All is quiet now. There is not even 
an echo of the past. I shall go home, 
still wrapped in memories, but memories 
that give birth to a beautiful hope for 
the future, because I know they are there. 
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THE PACIFIC: ITS LANDS AND PEOPLES by 
Carpenter. American Book Company. 502 pages 
—$1.40. 

The purpose of this book is to stimulate interest 
and understanding of the lands and islands of the 
Pacific Basin, including Soviet Asia, China, Korea, 
Japan, French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, Burma, 
India, The Netherland Indies, The Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, Hawaiian Islands, and other 
smaller island groups. An airplane survey of the 
entire basin is followed by a study of each country 
in which the geographical background sets the stage 
for the chief historical events presented through 
stories of the ancient philosophers, the conquerors 
and colonizers, and the national leaders. Recogni- 
tion is given to the value of raw materials and the 
mutual need for understanding and co-operation be- 
tween the United States and the Pacific lands. For 
upper elementary grades. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AMERICAN Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 
D. C. HeatH anp Company—Mr. Ray F. Grizzell, 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 
HoucuTon Mirrun Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
Laitaw BrotHers—Waylon Rayburn, Murray, Ky. 
Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
MacmiILtan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormick-MatHers Company——Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Ranp McNutiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2308 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 
Sitver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
WeesteR PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 
Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. ‘ 
Wortp Book Encyciopepra—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Scott, ForEsMAN AND CompaAny—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 
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To Teachers of Arithmetic 
Who Want To Raise Class 
Standards 


If you are using LEARNING ARITHMETIC BY 
Lennes-Rogers-Traver, you may not be interested 
in this announcement, for we doubt that you 
need arithmetic workbooks with LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC. But if you are using an arith- 
metic text that needs supplementary material, 
you will want to investigate 


ESSENTIAL DRILL ano 
PRACTICE in ARITHMETIC 


with 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 


by Lennes and Traver 


ESSENTIAL 
Drilland Practice ¥ 
iN : 
siilhmetic | 


By LENNES and THAVER 


These new arithmetic workbooks represent the 
results of years of experimentation and ex- 
perience in the preparation of arithmetic ma- 
terial. They contain some new features in 
addition to the many previous advances that 
have made material prepared by these authors 
so successful. 


For Each of Grades 3 to 8 
Grades, 3-0; : CAO oo. occas os ceccs een 
Grades 7-8, each... 40 
Subject to Usual School Discounts 
For Grades One and Two, ARITHMETIC 
READINESS may _ precede ESSENTIAL 


DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC, 
or any other arithmetic workbook or textbook. 





Write For Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson’ St., Chicago 6 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST --- SEPTEMBER, 1944 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
the State Association for 1944-45 have been received for the following e 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the Sep- 
tember Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Marshall Mayfield 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Daviess Dawson Springs Owensboro 
Hopkinsville Providence 
Livermore 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Cumberland Edmonson Bowling Green Cave City 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties , Independent Districts 
Green Larue Campbellsville Elizabethtown 
Hardin , Cloverport Springfield 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anchorage ; Hikes School, Buechel 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Covington Fort Thomas 
Dayton Owenton 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Fayette Brodhead Lawrenceburg Paris 
Cynthiana Lexington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Barbourville 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Clinton Albany Middlesboro Stanford 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Perry Jackson 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
— Independent Districts 
Pike Ashland Raceland Vanceburg 
N. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - SEPTEMBER, 1944 
Counties Independent Districts 
Cumberland Hardin Albany Elizabethtown Raceland 
Daviess Larue Cave City Fort Thomas Springfield 
Green Menifee Cloverport Owenton Stanford 
Dawson Springs Providence 
Schools 
Clinton Co. High Hikes Graded, Buechel 
Counties Superintendent Independent Districts | Superintendent 
RE ciccisisnsnvennsesoienniopicll R. C. Reneau Dawson SpRINGS..................-- R. A. Belt 
ree pererenn entre aren Shelby Kash LexineTow................-...-- W. T. Rowland 
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Simplify your Health Programs with these 


Up-to-the-Minute Teaching Aids! 








1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(For Junior and Senior High School classes.) 
Includes “Exercise Is Vital’’ Chart plus “Am 
I Physically Fit?’ student check sheets. 














Send for Free Material— 
Help promote today’s much needed 
Health-on-the-Home-Front 


‘O JOB today is more important than 
N that of teaching health. For the 
younger generation must be prepared, 
with sound bodies, to take up the future 
tasks of the nation. 


If any of your work is devoted to health 
activities, note carefully the free teaching 
material listed here. We believe it can be 
of help to you. For it has been specially 

















2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and secondary level.) 
5-Way Plan for Elementary classes and spe- 
cial wall chart for high school groups. 











3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, dramatic stunt, 
student leaflets and grooming guides. 














—_——- q 
planned to help teach sound health prine = arsco, Dept STM) wy, 
ciples and establish effective hygiene Pr ocketeller Pha, en ds checked below roomingC I 
habits through visual aids. 1 ‘esate 1 

ach) 

These attractive wall charts, student ma- prere a eae a RY 1 
terials and teaching pamphlets are avail- l en 1 
able to you without cost. Simply fill in 1 Cs —— Other? _— 
coupon at the right and mail it in (pp apni ' ee of clases 1 tench — 
today. Let’s go now and make bet- | SERVE 1 Gene Tut Gisla__— 
ter health practices the goal for | —_ — os . 
your group. TEACH Le=-"™ 
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Audit Report -- June 30, 1944 


July 22, 1944. 
To the Board of Directors, 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Gentlemen: 


We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of 
the Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944—a report of which is hereby submitted. In connection 
therewith we examined or tested accounting and financial records of the Associa- 


tion and made a review of the system of records and the internal check in effect. 


We submit herewith a Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1944, and a Statement of 
Income and Expense for the year ended June 30, 1944. 


It is our opinion, based on such examination, that revenues accruing to the 
Association are properly accounted on its books; that expenditures are for proper 
and reasonable purposes; and that the Balance Sheet and Statement of Income and 
Expense included in this report fairly present, respectively, the financial position 


of the Association at June 30, 1944, and the results of its operations for the year 





ended on that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Harvey CARDWELL & CoMPANY 
By Harvey Cardwell 
Certified Public Accountant 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1944 
INCOME 
Income from membership fees..........................- asc le aoe ia $24,404.00 
944 Income from advertising in the 
. 8 ae nee 3,764.60 
Interest and dividends on bonds and 
Pee ERE aN a eon 642.66 
TOTAL INCOME FOR THE YEAR... $28,811.26 
EXPENSE 
Publication expense of Kentucky School Journal 
Printing............. Sica a acndaic iain inh Raith eceslothasanaslen $8,955.00 
PN sata ct cieklica acecapuasnnnaitebalinnsteiicnioioinnsisinhetinieannninleies 706.50 
Addressograph plates and frames................-.-..-+--:--+ssecee0-ecseeeeeee 423.90 
s of Cuts for illustrations , eid enstaenindcemnoncines 168.27 
i aCancaiinitiiacncisoinigniamieintlatdicnmianiban 509.42 
ead PN: Matisse ecnnctccensisdacsiccaetanseinninimnontaniennanninns 16.00 
_ Total publication expense for the year..............-.-.-.-2+:-0-000-0000-0++ $10,779.09 
— ETE ea CREE ee IE ea Se ee one eee 1,417.96 
Bact EE LST OTE 509.18 
‘ ELLE TOT RT ATA OA TOE 150.00 
Depreciation of furniture and equipment..................-.------------------+---+ 164.53 
it of 8 ERROR NE 22.00 
Net expense of Delegate Convention: 
SI IIR: SON gistcninincreencassiinssnsitortsinagintinlirtioncanstovonninnnieee 1,929.71 
és Convention income (booth rentals, admissions, etc.) -..............- 1,582.00 
e ee 
: 347.71 
i TIE Gi COON TI nn oases cesncsencnssnne eee 4,999.92 
and Salary of Public Relations Director...........................2-.-..--0-s0s0ee0-+-0 2,250.00 
Office salaries Se Ee eR EN eee, Oe 3,600.00 
tion en, Te Ten 820.54 
I aiccacadel cscs ses sine cats et Ras ome mae dati 348.81 
year NN ET LTTE ene 118.11 
Miscellaneous general expense......................--..---..-c-c-s-sseseeccenseeeeeeenenss 388.55 
Traveling expense of N. E. A. delegates..................-.2-..2--s.1e01-0eeeee 420.00 
Temvelnngy GRPOMSS OT GameCore, nanan enennsen es 1,708.01 
i oe 592.04 
Traveling expense of Secretary-Treasurer................-.-.---2-.-2-.--0-0---0--- 1,187.04 
Traveling expense of Public Relations Director................. ihisehiclouts 270.66 
8g NNO ET ee 200.21 
Interpretation and promotion expense..................-.--..--...-1-0+ee-ee0ee--- 2,835.60 
NN LEE FO Te 51.83 
cs eemeciewpart unegoionhentinns 84.14 
TOTAL EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR. ........0...............-sesceessssseeeeeees 33,265.93 
EXCESS OF EXPENSES OVER INCOME FOR THE oe 
TERA MPI PT Oy I nas cneeiernteaneeneteemensnncnsone $ 4,454.67 
September, Nineteen Forty-four 45 





BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1944 


At June 30, 1944, the Association owned assets as follows: 


as iesdhsniasisbinchasecns gb Shiacesnonvnkiapaions $2,000.00 

General Fund cash in bank............-:..---..-......2.-.......-s-cccccscccccccssceseceesses---- 4,391.69 

ee oT TESS ITS aE a) nn 20.00 

Pa Ona OY MRE eagle ease Eh 8 lc oe ek Olea ae 226.07 

an aie pened Siaek Own nna. 13,648.75 

Depreciated value of furniture and equipment ........................-....--.----------- 789.63 

TOTAL ASSETS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
i lnencanlanleletia $21,076.14 

Deduct: _ 
At June 30, 1944, the Association had liabilities as follows: 

IN a iiss sss ccitcinnnd ss Didsowinatsinniniivntbes $ 35.20 

EER AL TI Ee eR Ee IEE 130.76 

dss Ninn eins aaccnsapeebin Mp Abiiceneiraet 226.13 

TOTAL LIABILITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION 
AES ATE EL LE RR ORO 392.09 


BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1944.............0.0.22....... $20,684.05 fie 


Bonds and preferred stocks owned have a present market value of $13,853.75. 


The Kentucky Education Association is incorporated under the laws of the State of Kentucky. F 


Its legal life is fifty years from June 7, 1926. 
Its legal limit of indebtedness is $1,000.00. 
It is not subject to the Federal or State income tax laws. 


ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON BALANCE SHEET 
re I Aci NP di seins nn cxacinrannenscunncrnnipconacnoepinrnesineministscnabancniel $2,000.00 


The operating expenses of the Association are disbursed through this fund. Disburse- 
ments are made through one-signature checks signed by the Secretary-Treasurer. This fund 
is reimbursed from the General Fund each month for the exact amount disbursed, thus main- 
taining a fixed amount of two thousand dollars in the Working Fund. 


The only deposits made in the Working Fund are the periodical reimbursements from 
the General Fund. 
ee I i dciccneansissnccsiacneSAachccttoalabedald Scrsbubedieieoseenscasaile $4,391.69 


All money received by the Association is d>posited in the General Fund. Disbursements 
from the General Fund are made through checks signed by both the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. 


OFFICE CASH FUND......... nti Skbi hth dA lathes sadetiiitebsttddbetkndsl tell $20.00 


This is a cash fund kept in the Association office for small cash expenditures. 
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Represents accounts as follows: 










































Unpaid accounts for advertising in the Kentucky School Journal.................... $156.00 
Unpaid account for booth rental at the convention .....................2.2..--2-2+-0+0-0--00+ 43.60 
Postage deposit with the United States Post Office ................-.-.-2-....---0-0-0-00--+ 27.07 
MN Gh a cop Seigler es ovccdanene cate ircgtaens cated piauoar a glint es $226.07 
BONDS AND PREFERRED STOCKS OWNED ............---------:--2-seesse-soeeessoeseeeseesseeeeeenees $13,648.75 


The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the Fourth 
Street Office of the Citizens Union National Bank, Louisville, Kentucky. The following tabu- 
lation shows the cost of the securities as they stand on the books of the Association and the 
June 30, 1944, market values: 


076.14 





FACE MARKET 
VALUE DESCRIPTION COST VALUE 
$6,375.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 
5% preferred stock................----- ee ee oe ee $6,318.75 $7,083.75 
$5,000.00 Kentucky Utilities Company 
99.09 a i rece tame seamen gage otic nto 5,090.00 5,175.00 
___ $81,000.00 Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
5% bonds, due 1977, interest coupons in default.............. 1,002.50 665.00 
984.05 fe) 000.00 Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company _ 
414% bonds, due 2037, interest coupons in default........... 937.50 630.00 
tucky, JP 300.00 U.S. Savings Bonds—Series G........---.-----.----e-e-seeeeeseeeeeeeee 300.00 300.00 
Re Ree ON ce oe een mR CAE ONE Te mek Ten UT $13,648.75 $13,853.75 
DEPRECIATED VALUE OF FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT....................................$789.63 


Represents the cost of office furniture and equipment less depreciation from the various 
lates of purchase to June 30, 1944, at the rate of ten per cent of cost per annum. 


cc EE ee eee Te mT ee eee $20,684.05 


burse- This amount may be regarded, in a broad sense, as the accumulated working capital of 

fund he Association. It is represented by cash, accounts receivable, securities, and office equip- 

main- fment as shown on the Balance Sheet, totaling $21,076.14, less the liabilities shown which total 
392.09, leaving a balance of $20,684.05. 





from Changes in Net Worth during the year were as follows: 
Net Worth at July 1, 1943, per previous audit ~..................2-.----seeeeseeeeeeeee $25,138.72 
391.69 Deduct: Portion of net worth used (in addition to current incomes) to 
a finance activities of the 1943-1944 fiscal year, as detailed on the 
ot accompanying Statement of Income and Expense ..................-------------- 4,454.67 
Net Worth at June 30, 1944, as shown on Balance Sheet $20,684.05 
ee END OF EXPLANATION OF BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. ALTon, Vine Grove, Ky. 
First Vice-President—C. W. MarsHALt, Columbia, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


James T. Atton, Chairman 
Henry CuHampsers, R. 2, Paducah 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville 


Mrs. MARGUERITE FowLer, Louisville... June 30, 1947 


James A. Cawoop, Harlan. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1946 
June 30, 1945 
..June 30, 1947 
..June 30, 1945 
.June 30, 1947 


June 30, 1945 


Guienn O. Swine, Covington 

Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 

R. T. Wuirtincuitt, Hazard 

P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 

H. L. Donovan, Lexington 

James H. Ricnmonp, Murray..............-.--- 








June 30, 1945 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 


President—Roy McDonald, Cadiz, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Seconp District: 


President—J. L. Foust, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Eberle Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 


Tarp District: 
President—Robert Piper, Russellville. 
y. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourts District: 


President—D. B. Lutz, Rockport, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


Firta District: 
President—M,. J. Clarke, 618 W Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs, Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 
Uprer Cumpertanp District: 
President—W. M. Slusher, Pineville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 
Ky. 

Mippte Cumsertanp District: 
President—W. G. Kirtley, Minerva, Ky. 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West 

Somerset, Ky. 

Urrer Kentucky River District: 

President—R. M. VanHorne, Jackson, 


y- 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—Roy Cornette, Morehead, Ky, 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


NortHern Districr: 
President—Charles 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ. 
ence, Ky. 


Paynter, Brooks. 


Centrat District: 

President—F. W. Hood, Georgetown, 
Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. 
Ky. 


Jaggers, Frankfort, 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 

ville, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELemENTARY EpucaTION : 


President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 
DeraRTMENT oF Seconpary Epucarion: 


President—F. I. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers : 


President—Dr. Server, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


Presiden »} No report 
Secretary— 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—Miss_ Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Secretary—No report 


Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


sip laaa Bone, Madisonville, 
y- 


SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT OF SEcoNDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 


—- No report 
Secretary— 


*(See next page) 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTs: 
Music Section: 


President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


Art Section: 


President—Frederic P. Giles, Easter 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, ll 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EpucaTION: 


President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Agricultural Education: 


a No report 
Secretary— 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 


President—S. G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 1 


— No report 
Secretary— 


Home Economics Education: 


eels Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 

y. 

Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
President—Fred L. Edwards, Center, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Thomas, 


Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


Visual Education Association: 
President—G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, 
Ky. 


K. E. A, Pranninc Boarp: 


John Fred Williams, 
| ee January 1, 1948 


TIME EXPIRES 


Dr. Otis Ames, Union College, 
Barbourville, Ky. June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville .........ceccsccsscsseeeereeseeee-J une 30, 1947 


J. A. Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville.........June 30, 1947 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 L gaencte St. 


Paduca June 30, 1946 


September, 


DEPARTMENT oF HicHer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers : 


— No report 
Secretary— 
Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—Not yet chosen. 


Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Kentucky Psychological Association: 

President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


Prasat No report 
Secretary— 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Library Group Conference: 

Secretary— 

Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 

School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

International Relations Section: 
President— No report 
Secretary—. 

Kentucky Association of Deans of 

omen: 
President—Miss Anna B. Peck, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Eunice Wingo, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 


K. E, A. PLANNING BOARD 


Maurice F, Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington....June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, 


Henderson June 30, 1945 


James T. Alton, President 

W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 

Boarp oF Trustees or TeacHers’ Retine- 
MENT SYSTEM: 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 


Lexington June 30, 1946 


L. C. Curry, 


Bowling Green June 30, 1948 


Nineteen Forty-four 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 
Association: 


President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 


_ President— 
Secretary— 


To be elected in November 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers : é 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 
*DePaARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
President— 


No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 


ee No report 
Secretary—. 


Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion: 
President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Industrial Arts: 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Eivind ©. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Edward L. Cawood, Harlan.June 30, 1947 


Hon. John Fred Williams, 
Frankfort  .c-.s-sscsesssseveeeeeJ anuary 1, 1948 


Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, At- 
torney General, Frank- 
fort January 1, 1948 





Hon. T. W. Vinson, State 
Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 


Morton Walker, du Pont 


Manual, Louisville...............June 30, 1945 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive 
Secretary, Frankfort 





LOAN BY MAIL 


FFICE HOURS. 
8:30 AM. TO 5 P.M.DAILY 
EXCEPT THURSOAY 
@ 8:30 AM. TO | P.M. 


“ 


{ 
FHINANNICIANL, « ZERVACE, 


INCORPORATED 


pero peny | | K | | 
CITIZENS BANK BUILDING exington, entucky 
Dear School Teacher: 


Now that the Summer Vacation is over will your first salary 
check be sufficient to catch up with your expenses? If not 
you are invited to inquire about the COMMUNITY PLAN used 
satisfactorily by thousands throughout Kentucky. 


For many years COMMUNITY has specialized in making CHARACTER 
Loans BY MAIL to those in the Teaching Profession — just the 
signing of a note and without security. 


NO ENDORSERS OR COLLATERAL 
NO SERVICE FEES 
NO WAGE ASSIGNMENTS 


Your school executives or friends will not be contacted. 


A CASHIER'S CHECK, drawn by our local bank, will be mailed 
by us to yoti for the amount of your loan. 


Fill in, sign and mail today the accompanying coupon. Our 
folder "FACTS", also full information will be mailed to you 
promptly. You will in no, way be obligated. 


Very truly yours, 


Lnoahecok 


. C. Leach, Presids3nt. 
GCL: mfm 





Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder “FACTS”, also full details about your 
BY MAIL Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood this inquiry will net obligate me in any manner 
and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. 


Name Amt. wish to Borrow $. 








Street or R. F. D. Address 





City 











KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Let's sit down and talk things over. Let's talk about you and 
your job. 


Did you ever think of yourself as holding down one of the most 
important jobs in the country? Sounds big, doesn’t it? It is big. 


The boys and girls in your classes are the future Galileos, 
Washingtons, Lincolns, and Florence Nightingales studying 
there — under your direction. Whether this is a generation 
that reaches for the stars or is contented to live in the accom- 
plishments of the past is largely a matter of your making. 


Yes, you are a teacher in a democracy. You are helping to 
educate our boys and girls so that our American way of life 
may continue. /t’s a big job—an important job. 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our elementary and secondary books 


AA THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


WICHITA ATLANTA LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 




















School Days 


September means “Back to School,” for in spite of war 
the job of education must continue. 


It is a job more important than ever before in the world’s history, now that 
the battle for “Our Way of Life” seems to be approaching the threshold of 
success, because securing the peace is vital if we are to prevent another, even- 
more-horrible, conflagration, and to secure this peace we must be mentally 
armed as never before. 


A University education points the way to this desideratum, and the University 
of Kentucky is providing the facilities.of a notable faculty, modern, well- 
equipped classrooms and laboratories, and a thousand courses, all designed 
to prepare its students to take their places in the world of tomorrow. 

Enroll with us now. 


For further information as well as a copy of the new picture book, address 
The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 


FALL 
QUARTER 
DATES 


Freshmen report 


September 22-23 
@ 


Old Students enroll 
September 26 


Last enrollment date 


October 4 























